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IN THE OLD PUEBLO DAYS 

(Homes and Home Life in Old Los Angeles.) 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

In its old pueblo (or village) days Los Angeles was not a thing 
of beauty ; indeed it was homely almost to ugliness. There were no 
freaks or fads in its architecture; no external ornamentation of its 
dwellings, and but little attempt at variety in house building. The 
houses were nearly all of one style — square walled, flat roofed and 
one story high. 

In the old pueblo days every man was his own architect and 
master builder. He had no choice of material, or, rather with his 
ease loving disposition he chose to use that which was most con- 
venient ; and that was adobe clay, made into sun-dried brick. Time 
was the essence of building contracts then. When a prospective 
house builder was granted a lot from the public domain, the Ayun- 
tamiento (town council) usually gave him a year's time in which to 
complete his house; if it was not convenient for him to finish it in 
that time it was easy to get an extension. 

The Indian was the brick-maker and he toiled for his task-mas- 
ters like the Hebrews of old for the Egyptian, making bricks with- 
out straw — and without pay. There were no labor strikes in the 
building trades then. The Indian was the builder and he did not 
not know how to strike for higher wages. The adobe bricks were 
moulded into form and set up to dry. Through the long summer 
days, they baked in the hot sun, first on one side, then on the other; 
and when dried through they were laid in the wall with mud mor- 
tar. Then the walls had to dry and dry perhaps through another 
summer before the house was habitable. 

The prevailing roofing material was bituminous pitch or "brea," 
brought from the mineral tar springs west of the city, where it 
boiled up from the earth. There was but little wood used in house 
construction then. It was only the aristocrats who could indulge 
in the luxury of wooden floors. Most of the houses had floors 
of the beaten earth. Such floors were cheap and durable. A door 
of rawhide shut out intruders and wooden-barred windows admitted 
sunshine and air. Nails were not essential in house building. 
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Thongs of rawhide took their place as fasteners. It took time but 
it cost very Httle money to build a house in the old pueblo days. 

There were some comfortable and commodious houses in the 
old town. The "Palacio de Don Abel," (Palace of Don Abel 
Stearns) as the natives called it, which covered the present site 
of the Baker block was large; and it was luxurious 'in its ap- 
pointments within; and so was the Carrillo house, and the "casa" 
of Alvarado and some others; but externally even these were not 
handsome or imposing. 

In its old pueblo days Los Angeles was not aesthetic. Beauty 
was sacrificed to utility and ease. "The majority of its buildings," 
said Don Leonardo Cota in the Ayuntamiento, sixty years ago, 
"present a gloomy, a melancholy aspect, a dark and forbidding as- 
pect that resembles the Catacombs of Ancient Rome more than 
the habitations of a free people." There was no glass in the win- 
dows of the houses. There were no lawns in front, no sidewalks 
and no shade trees. Th streets were ungraded and unsprinkled, and 
when the dashing "caballeros" used them for race courses, dense 
clouds of yellow dust enveloped the houses. There were no slaugh- 
ter-houses and each family had its own "matanza" in close proxim- 
ity to the kitchen where the bullocks were converted into beef. In 
the course of time the ghastly skulls of the slaughtered bovines 
formed veritable Golgothas in the back yards. The crows acted 
as scavengers and when not employed in the street department 
removing garbage, sat on the roofs of the houses and cawed dis- 
mally. They increased and multiplied until the "Plague of the 
Crows" compelled the Ayuntamiento to offer a bounty for their 
destruction. 

The legendary of the hearth stone and the fireside, which fills 
so large a place in the home life and literature of the Anglo-Saxon, 
had no part in the domestic system of the old time Californian. 
He had no hearth-stone and no fireside; nor could that pleasing 
fiction of Santa Claus coming down the chimney with toys on 
Cliristmas eve, that so delights the children of today, have been 
understood by the youthful Angelenos of long ago. There were 
no chimneys in the old pueblo. The only means of warming the 
houses by artificial heat was a pan (brasero) of coals set on the 
floor. The people lived out of doors, in the open air and invigorat- 
ing sunshine; and they were healthy and long-lived. Their houses 
were places to sleep in or shelter from rain. 

The furniture ^as meagre and mostly home-made. A few 
benches or rawhide bottomed chairs to sit on; a rough table; a 
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chest or two to keep the family finery in; a few cheap prints of 
saints on the walls ; these formed the decorations and furnishing of 
the living rooms of the common people. The bed was the pride 
and the ambition of the house-wife. Even in humble dwellings, 
sometimes, a snowy counterpane and lace-trimmed pillows decor- 
ated a couch whose base was a dried bullock's hide stretched on 
a rough frame of wood. A shrine dedicated to the patron saint 
of the household was a very essential part of a well-regulated home. 

In old pueblo days the fashions in dress did not change every 
year. A man could wear his grandfather's hat and his coat, too, 
and not be out of the fashion. Robinson, writing of California in 
1829, says, "The people were still adhering to the costumes of the 
past century." It was not until after 1834, when the "Hijar 
Colonists" brought the latest fashions from the City of Mexico, 
that the style of dress for men and women began to change. The 
next change took place after the American conquest. Only two 
changes in half a century — a. garment had to be very durable to 
become unfashionable then. 

Filial obedience and respect for parental authority were early 
impressed upon the minds of the children. A child was never too 
old or too large to be exempt from punishment. 

Stephen C. Foster used to relate an amusing case of parental 
disciplining he once saw. An old lady, a grandmother, was belabor- 
ing, with a barrel stave, her son, a man 30 years of ge. The son 
had done something of which the mother did not approve. She 
sent for him to come over to the maternal home to receive his pun- 
ishment. He came. She took him out to the metaphorical wood- 
shed, which in this case was the portico of her house, where she 
stood him up and proceeded to administer corporal punishment. 
With the resounding thwacks of the stave she would exclaim : 'Til 
teach you to behave yourself." "I'll mend your manners, sir." 
"Now you'll be good, won't you?" The big man took his punish- 
ment without a thought of resisting or rebelling. In fact, he seemed 
to enjoy it. It was, no doubt, to him, a forcible and feeling re- 
minder of his boyhood days. 

In the earlier years of the pueblo, great respect was shown those 
in authority and the authorities were strict in requiring deference 
from their constituents. In the pueblo archives of 1828, are the 
records of the impeachment trial of a certain "Judge of the Plains." 
The principal duty of such a judge was to decide cases of disputed 
ownership of stray cattle. This judge seems to have had a very 
exalted opinion of the dignity of his office. Among other com- 
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plaints of his arbitrary actions, was as one from young Pedro 
Sanchez, who testified that the judge had tried to ride his horse 
over him in the street, because he, Sanchez, would not take oflf his 
hat and stand uncovered while the "Juez del Campo" rode past. 

In these days when municipal and state taxation have become 
so excessive, it is pleasant to know that there was a time in our 
city's history, when there were no taxes on land and improvements, 
that there was a time when men's pleasures and vices paid the cost 
of governing. Under Mexican rule the municipal funds were ob- 
tained from the revenue on wine and brandy; from the licenses of 
saloons and other business houses; from the tariff on imports; from 
permits to give dances; from fines and from the fees of bull-rings 
and cock-pits. Although in the early "40's" the pueblo or the 
ciudad, for it had become a city then, had a population of 2,000, 
and although the municipal council exercised jurisdiction over 6,000 
square miles outside, the revenues rarely exceeded $1,000 a year; 
yet with this small amount the municipal authorities ran a city and 
county government and kept out of debt. It did not cost much to 
run a government in those days. There was no army of high sal- 
aried officials then, with a camp following of political heelers quar- 
tered on the municipality and fed from the public crib at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer. Politicians may have been no more honest 
then than now, but where there was nothing to steal there was no 
stealing. The old alcaldes and regidores were wise enough not to 
put temptation in the way of the politicians and thus they kept 
them reasonably honest, or least, they kept them from plundering 
the taxpayers by the simple expedient of having no taxpayers. 

The only salaried officers in the days when the most illustrious 
Ayuntamiento was the ruling power in Los Angeles, were the Sec- 
retary of that body, the Sindico or Tax Collector, and the School- 
master. Forty dollars was the monthly salary paid the Secretary, 
who was also clerk of the Alcalde's court; the Sindico received a 
commission on collections; and the Schoolmaster was paid $15 per 
month. If like Oliver Twist, he cried for more, he was dismissed 
"for evident unfitness for his duties." The other officials took their 
pay in the glory of holding office. 

The functions of the various departments of the city government 
were most economically performed. Street cleaning and the light- 
ing of the city were provided for on a sort of automatic or self-act- 
ing principle. There was an ordinance that required each owner 
of a house, every Saturday, to sweep in front of his premises to the 
middle of the street. His neighbor, on the opposite side doing the 
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same, met him half way, and so the street was cleaned without 
expense to the city. There was another ordinance that required 
each owner of a house of more than two rooms on a travelled street 
to hang a lighted lantern in front at his door at night from dark to 
eight o'clock in winter and to nine in summer. So' the city was 
at no expense for lighting. There were fines for the neglect of 
these duties. The crows had a contract for removing the garbage. 
There were no fines imposed on them. Evidently they were efficient 
city officials. It is said that "every dog has his day." There was 
one day each week that the dogs of the old pueblo did not have, on 
which to roam about, and that was Monday. Every Monday was 
dog catcher's day; and was set apart by ordinance for the kilj ui, 
of tramp dogs. Woe betide the unfortunate canine which, on that 
day, escaped from his kennel or broke loose from his tether and 
took to the street. A swift flying lasso encircled his neck and the 
breath was quickly choked out of his body. Monday was a "dies 
irae," an evil day, to the boy with a dog; and the dog-catcher was 
properly abhorred and despised then as now by every boy who pos- 
sessed a canine pet. 

There was no paid police department in the old pueblo. Every 
houses with their clay walls, earthen floors and rawhide doors were 
as nearly fireproof as a human habitation could be made. So there 
was no need of a fire department. I doubt whether any "muchacho" 
of the old regime ever saw a house on fire. The boys of that day 
never experienced the thrilling pleasure of running to a fire. What 
boys sometimes miss by being born too soon ! 

There was no paid police department in the old pueblo. Every 
able bodied young man was subject to military duty and had to 
take his turn at standing guard. These guards policed the city but 
were not paid. 

Viewed from our standpoint of high civilization, life in the old 
pueblo was a monotonous round of wearying sameness — unevent- 
ful and uninteresting. Yet the people of that day seem to have 
extracted a great deal of pleasure from it. Undoubtedly they missed, 
by living so long ago, many things that we, in this highly enlight- 
ened age, have come to regard as necessities of our existence; but 
they also missed the harrowing cares, the vexations and the exces- 
sive taxation both mental and municipal, that prematurely furrow 
our brows and whiten our locks. 



